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For  tale  as  aboTe,  a  large  and  extensive  variety  o 
choice  and  fashionable  Music,  consisting  of  Inatru 
'ion  Booka  f»r  all  inatrnmenta  ;  Ortrlurta  ;  Battle* 
fona/or  ;  Duet*,  for  four  hand*  ;  »dtr*,  with  raria- 
U»iu  ;  Rondo*  ;  Son/'*  ;  Duet*  ;  Trio*  ;  Glee*  ; 
Catche*  ;  Round*  ;  Canon*  ;  Sacred  Sonff*  ;  March 
ti ;  W altxe*  ;  Dance*  ;  Mozart'*  Song*  ;  Original 
^olHth  .Sir*  ;  Little  Ballad*^  bound  in  one  Volutne  ; 

Clarionet,  Horn  and  Flute  Mu*ie  of  lariou* 

kind*. 

The  following  Songs  lately  published,  Mg  Soldier 
im  ^  Trn  tctaring  awa  If  ye  a  Highland  laddie 
meit ;  ‘  My  beautiful  Maid  ^  Thy  cheek  hat  bar 
niKtd  ^Come  not  O  Lord But  who  thall  tee 
'Peace  and  Holy  Love  ;  ^The  Murderer*  Bride 
Also,  the  following  Songs,  composed  and  «ung  by 
Mr  0.  Shaw— ‘There’s  nothing  true  but  heaven 
'.Harv't  Tear*;'  'The  Intpiration  'Ml  t  hinge  fair 
•sd  height  'Sweet  little  Jinn  'The  bird  let  loo*e;r 
•ipollo  thy  Treature  'The  Lamp  of  life  ‘  The 
I'llh  of  Perry  ;  'M  down  in  the  turile**  retreat*  ; 
fal'  The  Smde^  as  sung  at  the  last  Oratoiio  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  'Sacred  Melodic*  and  'Melodia  Saera.' 

Organs  ;  Piano  Fortes  ;  Bugles  ;  Horns  ;  Trum- 
pis ;  Violins  ;  Violencellos  ;  Clarionets  ;  Flutes  ; 
Fifes ;  Flageoletts  ;  Guitars  ;  Strings,  &c.  &c. 

Instruments  Tuned  and  Repaired  ;  Piano  Forte-v 
btnut  on  hire. 

Also,  all  the  Songs  composed  by  T.  T.  Weisen- 

lul. 

JOHN  R.  PARKER,  Agent. 
j,  O^Just  published, ^The  star  of  Bethlehem'  by  Mr’  I 
f'dwck  Granger,  as  sung  at  the  last  oratorio,  by  a 
tisale  amateur  with  much  applause. 

.luo_Ju,t  pubfished  “Oh  my  Love  is  Hke  the 
^  Rose»» 


MISCELLANY. 


MINTAKCS  IN  CDDCATION. 

“  M?  parents,  too  fond  of  their  favonrite  to 
damp  tny  youthful  spirits  hy  fitting  me  for  a 
profeMion,  kindly  pot  off  from  day  to  day  every 
species  of  instruction.  Nature  chose  not  in 
the  mean  time  to  be  equally  dilatory  ;  and, 
from  an  angel  ot  an  infant,  I  became  by  de¬ 
grees  a  great  Iubl»erly  hoy.  without  any  other 
accomplishment  but  that  of  dogging  my  top 
with  the  left  hand.” 

‘‘  My  father  having  begun  my  edura?ion  at 
the  wrong  end,  by  Icavitig  me  every  species 
of  latitude,  when  he  might  easily  have  curbed 
my  licentious  disposition,  now  gave  it  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touch  equally  injudiciously,  by  trying, 
after  my  unbridled  habits  had  liecoine  confirm¬ 
ed,  to  restrain  me  even  in  what  I  considered 
as  reasonable  freedom  ” 

“  Not  habituated  early  enough  to  filial  sub- 
"tIs  ,'‘>n,  I  no  sooner  felt  the  weight  of  paren¬ 
tal  authority,  than  I  began  to  question  its  jus¬ 
tice.” 

“  In  surveying  my  conduct  I  took  into  the 
account  only  the  la.st  drop  that  ro«e  above  the 
brim  ;  the  rest  was  bid  within  the  vesscd.” 

HYMRNEAL  ANECDOTE. 

In  the  Highlands  ofScotland,  a  marriage  be¬ 
gan  and  proceeded  with  its  accustomed  regu¬ 
larity  ;  on  the  important  question  being  put, 
‘Wilt  thou  have  this  mao  for  thy  wedded  hus¬ 
band,'  to  which,  with  much  apparent  sincerity 
she  replied,  ‘No.’  The  poor  bridegroom 
was  half  petrified,  but  no  expostulation,  either 
from  himself  or  the  minister  could  induce  her 
to  alter  her  resolution.  On  being  asked  to 
explain  the  occasion  of  such  unexampled  con¬ 
duct,  she  frankly  replied,  that  she  had  seen  a 
man  whom  she  liked  better  than  the  person 
she  was  about  to  marry.  The  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  was  suspended,  and  a«  an  immediate  tiis- 
solution  of  partnership  took  place,  the  minis¬ 
ter  conducted  the  parties  to  distinct  doors. 
The  half  bridegroom,  rather  disgusted  with 
her  conduct  than  mortified  at  his  dissapoint- 
ment,  declared  that  bis  afferlions  were  aliena¬ 
ted  from  her.  One  of  his  friends  finding  him 
in  such  good  humour,  intimated,  that  as  the 
supper  was  waiting,  much  time  and  expence 
might  be  spared,  if  he  would  return  to  the 
church  and  conclude  the  ceremony  with  one 
of  the  bridemaid'.  The  hint  was  in-<tantly  ta¬ 
ken,  and  the  pniposal  made  ;  and  as  the  fair 
one  had  no  objection,  they  immediately  re¬ 
turned,  got  married,  repaired  to  the  bouse, 
and  regaled  themselves  with  the  sapper 
which  bad  been  provided  for  the  other,  and 


|*artly  at  the  expence  of  ber  friends.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards  the  deserter  was  married  to 
the  man  whom  she  liked  better ;  and  both  the 
husbands  meeting  shortly  after  these  events, 
shook  hands,  and  they  have  continued  to  live 
in  friendship  ever  since. 


A  MAP  or  MATRIMONY. 

This  country  is  laid  d^uvn  by  the  most  accu^ 
rate  caiculatorsin  longitude  25,  latitude  19,  so 
that  it  is  withio  the  torrid  zone,  at  least  the 
fruitful  part  of  it.  The  face  of  the  country 
at  a  distance,  looks  most  inviting,  but  does  not 
improve  as  you  advance. 

The  first  land  you  make.is  that  of  Port  Pe- 
aire  ;  from  thence  you  steer  away  to  Cape  Sa¬ 
tiety.  It  IS  very  difficult  to  double  thia  Point, 
by  attempting  which  you  are  frequently  stran¬ 
ded  on  the  shoals  of  Averaion.  This  danger 
escaped,  you  sail  for  a  long  lime  in  a  dead  calm, 
till  you  make  the  bay  of  Mutual  Convenience. 
The  pro.^pect  here  is 'Flu.  Previous  to  yowr 
making  this  haiinvur  you  are  liable  to  violent 
squalls  of  jealousy,  or  tornados  of  Bad  Temper. 
From  the  last  mentioned  bay,  most  navigators 
would  wi.sh  to  return  to  the  harbour  they  first 
left,  but  that  h  impossible  ;  as,  by  the  time 
they,  arrive  in  the  bay  of  Mutual  Convenience, 
a  strong  wind  and  current  sets  in,  which  hur¬ 
ries  them  away  to  the  gulph  of  Old  Age. 
Here  they  generally  lose  sight  of  their  Con¬ 
sorts,  and  must  be  content  with  barely  weath¬ 
ering  the  gale.  Happy  they  who  can  con- 
stanily  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Mutual  Affec¬ 
tion,  situate  between  Port  Denrt  and  Cape 
Satiety. 

THE  traveller’s  RETURN, 

Ah  !  how  often  does  it  happen  in  life,  that 
the  most  blissful  moments  of  our  return  to  a 
long-left  home  are  those  only  that  just  precede 
the  instant  of  onr  arrival  ;  those,  during  which 
the  imagioution  still  is  allowed  to  paint  in  its 
own  unhiendid  colours  the  promised  sweets  of 
our  reception  !  How  often,  after  this  glowing 
picture  of  the  phantasy,  does  the  reality  which 
follows,  appear  cold  and  comfortless  !  How 
often  do  even  those  who  grieved  to  see  us  de¬ 
part,  grieve  more  to  see  us  return ;  and  how 
often  we  ourselves  only  suffer  sorrow,  on  a- 
gain  beholding  the  friends,  once  left  happy, 
gay,  and  dispensing  joy  to  others,  now  mourn¬ 
ful,  disappointed,  and  themselves  needing 
what  consolation  we  may  bring ! 

The  Methodists  have  struck  her  Maje.sty’s 
name  out  of  the  Liturgy  used  in  their  ebapeU 
in  and  about  Londoa. 


EUTER‘pEI4.D  :  OR,  MUSICAL.  INTELLIGENCER,  AND  LADIES’  GAZETTE. 


FROM  THE 


MUflIC  AS  A  PURSUIT  TOR  Mr.2f. 


Continued 


But  it  is  time  to  pass  od  to  the  most  splen* 


h^ngiisti  woman  wno  periormea  prin-  Continued 

racters  in  the  great  theatres  of  Italy.  ,  j .  .1  ui 

t  very  yoang  »llh  her  siMer  into  "  I'lle  I  reply  o  I,erd  CbeeterlKld  .  objec- 

the  e»ler  »»  much  udmi.ed  lor  her  ’1^“"'  '  '''  •"”"•<1,  •»'>'•"«  «>to  coDtrest 

nceonthemu«icalgl3..e..  l„  Vien-  “I"'"- 

)avies  acquired  a  prudent  manage-  ***  what  respect  are  hunting,  shooting,  Bsh* 
ler  voice  and  her  powers  of  ezecu*  iog,  or  any  of  the  Behlsportt  to  be  put  into  a 


BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC  FROM  THE  L’Inglesina  first  appeared.  She  wa*  music  as  a  pursuit  for  Mr.21. 

EARLIEST  AGES.  English  woman  who  performed  prin-  Continued. 

cipal  characters  in  the  great  theatres  of  Italy.  ui  l- 

Continued  young  with  her  sister  into  hile  I  reply  to  Lord  Chesterhe  d  s  objec* 

But  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  the  most  splen-  France  :  the  sister  was  much  admiied  for  her  must  e  a  owe  0  ring  m  o  contrast 

id  period  of  musical  history.  In  1764  Gio/anni  periormance  on  the  musical  glasses.  In  Vien-  ‘he  common  amusemen  s  o  men. 

Manzoli  arrived  in  England,  and  the  serious  na  MUs  Davies  acquired  a  prudent  manage-  what  respect  are  hunting,  shooting,  Bsh* 

opera  acquired  an  height  of  favour  to  which  ment  of  her  voice  and  her  powers  of  ezecu-  ing,  or  any  of  the  field  sporti  to  be  put  into  a 
it  had  never  ascended  before.  Manzoli's  tion  were  allowed  to  be  unrivalled.  Her  comparison  with  a  scientific  pursuit  that  is  in¬ 
voice  was  the  most  powerful  and  lofty  so  voice  though  not  very  voluminous,  was  clear,  dependent  of  weather  and  of  all  those  accidents 
prano  ever  hear.I  since  the  days  of  Farinelli.  and  always  in  tune  :  her  shake  exquisite,  which  lay  an  absolute  prohibition  upon  the 
His  manlier  of  singing  was  grand  and  full  of  open, and  distinct ;  the  flexibility  of  her  throat  mass  of  mankind  against  them.— —These  aie 

dignity:  the  applause  bestowed  on  him  was  rendered  her  execution  of  rapid  movements  styled  manly  exercises  :  that  they  harden  ho- 

hearty,  unequivocal,  and  free  fiom  party  zeal;  fair  and  articulate.  dy  and  mind  I  am  quite  ready  to  grant.  They, 

he  was  aUo  a  good  actor,  though  unwieldy  in  The  most  memorable  musical  event,  which  to  ®  certain  degree,  confirm  and  bestow  health; 

his  person.  Every  composer  in  London  was  took  place  in  1775  and  1776  was  the  arrival  but  they  are  purely  selfish  they  imply  scarce- 
ambitious  of  writing  for  such  a  performer  ;  of  the  famous  Caterina  Gabrielli,  called  in  her  ly  aoy  exertions  that  can  be  called  intellectual; 
and  the  managers  to  avoid  partiality,  gave  early  youth  La  Cuochetina  from  her  father  and,  after  all,  1  doubt  whether  such  hardihood 
Dresdine  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  him-  having  been  the  Cardinals  cook  at  Rome;  and  such  habits  as  they  engender,  do,  upon 
self  by  setting  Metastasio's  admirable  drama  however  she  had  no  appearance  of  low  birth  the  whole,  contribute  to  the  general  stock  of 
of  Olimpiade  ;  hut  the  doctor  had  got  a  habit  either  in  her  countenance  or  deportment,  but  happiness.  Let  it  be  observed,  lha.  1  treat 
of  composing  for  vulgar  singers  and  hearers,  her  appearance  always  impressed  the  mind  both  these  and  music  as  the  objects  of  our  leis- 
and  he  intioduced  ballad  passages  into  the  with  the  idea  that  such  was  the  dignified  ma-  ure,  and  I  only  compare  them,  as  extending 
opera, this  product  ion  was  therefore  only  per-  tron  of  ancient  Rome.  Her  celebrity  was  so  our  share  ot  and  our  cppacily  for  enjoyment, 
formed  twice.  The  management  of  the  ope-  great  oefore  her  arrival  in  England,  for  sing-  F*et  it  then  be  remembered  that  these  pursuits 
ra  was  now  undertaken  by  Messrs  Gordon,  ing  and  caprice,  that  the  public  looked,  per-  indulged  only  tf>  youth  and  strength. 

Vincent,  and  Crawford;  and  on  December  haps,  for  too  much  of  both,  and  were  there-  will  accompany  us  when  our  vigour  is 

9tb,  1766  the  celebrated  opera  of  “La  Buona  fore  unwilling  to  allow  her  due  praise  as  a  spent.  Nor  can  I  agree  to  the  justice  of  in- 
Figliuola,”  com|>osed  by  Piccini,  was  perform-  performer,  and  too  liberal  in  ascribing  all  she  ferring  any  superiority  on  the  side  of  these 
ed  ;  several  of  the  original  performers  of  -aid  or  did  to  pride  and  insolence.  Her  voice  dangerous  and  expensive  delights,  because 
which  were  now  in  London,  particularly  the  though  excellent,  was  not  very  powerful;  they  are  more  rnan/i',  until  1  cr.n  be  brought 
first  buffo  Lovaltini,  whose  voicc,u  sweet  well  she  bad  a  new  way  of  closing  the  passages, and  1®  admt  that  brute  force  is  to  be  preferred  to 
toned  tenor,  ivas  accnmiisnied  by  that  taste,  though  her  statue  was  rather  low,  yet  she  fill-  Ih®  delicate  faculties,  the  more  habitual  chas- 
huniour.  and  effusion  which  ensured  the  most  ed  the  stage,  as  an  actress,  so  well  that  the  tisemrnt  of  our  passions,  the  mild  complacen- 


marked  and  constant  applause.  Slingsby  was  -  - ^  .  . .  ...  .  -  - 

the  principle  dancer  this  year — Cecilia  Grass,  was  on  the  scene.  In  private  conversation, !  3*4ainment,  which  will  not  be  until  it  is  proved 
afterwards  Mrs.  Bach,  was  ixumimate  on  the  she  was  intelligent  and  well  bred;  and  could  that  Tons  Cribh  is  a  finer  gentleman  in  his 
stage,  and  very  far  from  lieautiful  ;  but  there  converse  not  only  on  music  hut  on  every  sub-  person,  figure  and  endonments.  than  the  ac- 
was  a  plaintive  sweetness,  in  her  voice  that  ject  in  which  a  well  educated  female,  who  has  complished,  elegant,  learned  and  imaginative 
ever  gave  pleasure  to  her  hearers.  In  Janii-  seen  the  world  may  be  expected  to  shine —  person  who  has  thought  fit,  in  one  of  the  ex- 
ary  1768,  a  new  serious  opera  was  performed  Soon  after  she  quilted  England,  she  retired  to  cursions  of  his  very  excursive  lancy,to  appro- 
entitled ‘‘Ifigenia  in  Auliile  and  among  the  Bologna,  where  in  1793,  she  was  residing  in  priate  the  manner  and  scientific  language  of 
comic  operas,  Galupi- ^  Filosofo  de  Campayne'  private  and  elegant  retirement.  In  1778,  the  the  prize-fighter. 

was  revived.  The  theatre  was  shut  on  the  managers  of  the  Pantheon,  engaged  the  Geor-  Lord  Chesterfield  mu^t  have  been  ignorant 
?Oth  of  June,  but  opened  again  for  the  enter-  gi,  a  young  singer,  who  married  Banli  the  of  one  of  the  highest  sources  of  the  pleasure 
tainoient  ol  the  King  of  Dciiinark  then  in  En-  dancer.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Gundo-  which  we  derive  from  the  fine  arts,  or  he 
gland;  and  after  six  performances  was  again  lier  at  Venice,  an  I  some  time  a  piazza  per-  would  never  have  conceived  that  such  pleas- 
closed  until  November  5lh  1^68,  and  during  former  in  that  city.  After  (hi’«  exerci-^e  of  her  ure  was  to  he  purchased  by  merely  being  prei- 
the  seasons  of  1769  and  1770  serious  operas  extraordinary  vocal  powers  she  sung  her  way  ent  at  a  concert.  “  Setnper  ego  auditor  tan- 
wore  chiefly  performed.  In  the  I.a!nt  of  the  to  I.yons,  where  she  performed  in  coffee  fum”  would  never  have  escaped  the  pen  of 
last  nw'ntioned  year, Bach  undertook  Oratorios  houses  for  those  trifling  gratuities  that  are  us-  ihe  poet,  nor  would  “  Jnek*  to  tmo  pillort^ 
at  the  Kings  theatre,  and  from  May  1771  there  ually  bestowed  on  itinerant  performers.  She  have  been  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  painter, 
was  no  serious  opera  attempted  until  the  next  repaired  to  Paris,  where  her  voice  was  but  for  that  “longing  ofter  immortality’’ which 
spring  of  1772  during  which  period  dancing  so  much  admired  that  she  was  engaged  to  sing  constitutes  the  sweetest  anticipation  and  the 
seemed  to  attain  an  ascendency  over  music,  by  at  the  Concert  Spirituel.  richest  reward  of  the  labours  of  the  artist. 

Ihe  superior  graces  of  'Mademoiselle  Heinel,  Here  the  applause  she  received,  soon  i^ll  the  faculties  have  their  degrees  of  rank 
whose  talent  seeme<l  so  far  to  eclipse  all  oth-  reached  England  ;  and  she  was  engaged  by  and  dignity.  'I’he  arts  are  of  one  family,  snd 
er  excellence,  that  crowds  assemfiled  at  the  the  proprietors  of  the  Pantheon  for  three  sea-  address  their  efforts  to  the  same  object— 
opera  hou.»e  more  lor  the  gratification  of  their  sons,  on  condition  that  one  hundred  pounds  a  namely,  to  instruct,  delight,  and  exalt  our  na- 
eyes  ihsn  their  ears.  New  compO'itions,new  year  should  he  deducted  from  her  salary,  to  ture  ;  and  so  long  as  music  is  directed  to  re- 
and  exquisite  singers  lost  their  ntlracliun«,  ami  pay  an  able  roaster  li»r  the  cultivation  of  her  (li>e  as  well  as  gratify,  1  niu-t  hidd  his  to  h* 
the  LyriC  1  heatre  was  a!mo«t  abandoned  till  voice.  Sacchini  was  the  fint  appointed, hut  he  a  narrow  perception  of  those  blessing*  of  art, 
the  arrival  of  Ma.Ieinoiselle  IJeinel  ;  who  be-  louiid  her  so  iiile  and  obstinate,  that  he  gave  who  can  exclude  the  practice  of  this  science 
sides  Ihe  six  hiuidrcd  pouuds  saKiry  allowed  her  up  a.s  incurable.  8he  likewise  exhausted  from  the  employments  proper  to  leisuie,  >f* 
her  liy  the  honorabie  Mr.  Hobart,  as  manager,  I  lie  patience  of  Mgnor  Piozzi.  After  these  fliience  and  condition*  I  shall  allow  no  gen* 
was  complimented  with  •<ix  humlied  more  from  unsuccessful  Inal*,  \bel  look  her  in  hand,  and  oral  exception  to  be  taken  from  excessive  >i* 
Ihe  macaroni  club.  Cochi  the  com{)o.ser  used  out  n|  pure  love  to  her  voice  and  person  gave  taclmvent  to  this,  any  more  than  I  should  I® 
to  say  “it  is  very  exiraorduiary  that  the  En-  her  instructions  at  hia  Lodgings  at  Fulham,  any  other  branch  of  study  or  amusenienl.  L  ^ 
glish  set  no  value  upon  any  thing  but  what  which  gave  occasion  to  an  Italian  who  had  more  musician  ranks  very  little  above  or  l>«‘ 
they  p:iy  an  exorbitant  price  for.  In  Novetn-  long  tried  in  vain  to  find  Abel  in  town,  to  say,  low  the  mere  mathematician,  the  meresporti* 
h:r  1773  the  opera  of“Lhclo  Vero,”  wasper-  that  he  despaired  of  ever  meeting  him,  for  he  man,  or  any  other  enthusiast,  1  heal  use  U 
ioriued,  iu  which  Miss  Cecilia  Davies,  exiled  '  was  always  going  to  foolish.  not  the  use  of  art.  A  mao  with  a  fiddle  »»*■ 


though  her  statue  was  rather  low,  yet  she  fill-  Ihe  delicate  faculties,  the  more  habitual  chas¬ 
ed  the  stage,  as  an  actress,  so  well  that  the  tisement  of  our  passions,  the  mild  complacen- 
audience  could  look  at  nothing  else  while  ‘he  Ihe  dignified  elegance  of  intellectual 
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der  his  chin,  a  rioloncello  between  hia  legpi,  or 
a  hautbois  at  his  mouth,  mvy  e  tsily  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  caricature,  more  easily  indeed 
than  can  the  grace  and  spirit  with  which  we 
have  seen  these  instruments  managed  be  im¬ 
parted  to  the  portrait,  but  liecause  such  a  mis¬ 
representation  is  ot  vulgar  attainment  and 
takes  ready  hold  of  the  vulgar  apprehension, 
ought  such  quiddities,  such  paper  bullets  of 
the  brain,”  to  have  the  power  to  fright  a  sober 
or  a  manly  mind  from  its  own  upright  and  lev¬ 
el  sense  of  its  own  pure  pleasures  ?  Assured¬ 
ly  it  neither  ought  to  claim  nor  does  it  enjoy 
any  such  potency.  Light,  indeed,  in  tt  e  scale 
of  intellect,  should  I  deem  him  who  can  be 
influenced  by  such  bald  and  superficial  objec¬ 
tions.  At  this  time  of  day  they  could  hardly 
be  urged  seriously.  Mutual  Review. 


BOTICES  OF  f  ERFORMERS  AND  COMPOSERS  OK  M USIC. 

Continued- 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Mara, 
as  a  singer,  is  conveyed  in  that  word,  embra¬ 
cing  such  a  complication  of  qualities — expres¬ 
sion.  She  had  a  voice  neither  so  powerful,  so 
extensive,  nor  so  magnificent  as  those  we  have 
since  heard  from  Billington,  Banti  and  Catala- 
ni.  Perhaps  it  was  neither  so  sweet  nor  so 
flexible  as  those  of  Mrs.  Salmon  and  Miss  Cor- 
ri ;  but  her  intellect  was  of  so  dignified  a 
cast,  and  such  was  her  command  over  the 
practical  parts  of  her  art,  (hat,  in  the  univer¬ 
sal  judgment  of  her  hearer*,  and  in  despite  of 
her  imperfect  foreign  pronunciation  of  onr 
language,  she  always  imparted,  not  only  the 
precise  passion  which  the  composer  intended 
— varying  every  delicious  touch  with  still  hap¬ 
pier  grace — but  also  exalted  every  tint  and 
shade  to  the  highest  possible  degree  of  beau¬ 
ty.  Kvery  note  she  sung  wont  to  the  heart  ; 
and  while  she  roused  the  feeling"*,  she  guned 
the  sau(  tion  of  the  niidcrstamling.  Her  com¬ 
pass  was  fri'in  to  K  in  alt;asimo;  all  the  notex 
of  her  voice  were  nearly  alike  in  quality,  and 
she  po‘ses-cd  an  exquixile  facility^  in  varying 
tone  according  to  sentiment.  ?he  had  an  e 
qua!  command  of  style  in  ‘.he  chnrrh,  in  (he 
orchestra  and  in  the  theatre,  iiandrl  s  .Wm- 
jioA  afforded  scope  for  the  dixplav  of  her  sub- 
liinity  : — Sacchini’s  .San  Reifinn,  for  her  maj¬ 
esty  and  for  her  execution  — Hope  told  a  Jlat- 
ttring  t(Ue,  for  her  tenderness,  amatory  pas¬ 
sion  a.id  pathos.  This  last  requisite  was, 
ho.vever,  carried  to  its  ultimate  depth,  by  her 
performance  of  Handel’s  Fariteell  ye  limptd 
springs.,  which,  With  the  contrasted  excitation 
of  the  last  movement,  completed  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  her  uni  vei'sal  and  perfect  power  over 
all  the  attributes  of  tine  expression,  in  all 
styles, gave  the  comic,  which,  we  believe,  with 
ajust  sense  of  the  danger  such  endeavours 
seldom  fail  to  bring  with  them,  she  most  ju¬ 
diciously  never  attempted 

Those  who  witnessed  the  unfortunate  exhi 
bilion  (hat  Mara  has  been  lately  tempted  to 
Blake  in  her  decline,  may  be  induced  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  our  portrait  ;  and  to  assign  to  the 
cause  touched  upon  in  the  opening  of  this  arti* 
cle — VIZ.  the  lively  impression  made  on  the 
Blind  by  the  fresh  grali  drat  ions  of  early  life,  a 
tou*iderable  portion  of  the  superiority  we 


here  award.  But  we  have  compared  opin- 
lOQS  with  critics  of  the  most  acknowledged 
judgment,  of  the  most  veteran  experience, 
and  the  moat  unblemished  motives  ;  and  the 
consent  is  universal  All  admit  that  there 
never  was  such  omnipotence  in  expression  ax 
that  of  the  Mara 

Pacchieroti  had  returned  to  the  continent, 
and  Rubinelli  and  Marchesi  had  now  succeed¬ 
ed  him — the  last  of  their  school  Their  range 
was  conflned,  and  certainly  produced  no  ua- 
tional  impression.  Signora  Storace  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  I7ft7,  as  a  comicsinger  at  the  opera, 
were  Mara  was  still  the  first  serious  woman. 
»Ve  notice  these  changes  in  the  order  of  time, 
but  shall  postpone  our  de«cription  of  Storace 
till  she  assumed  that  station  where  she  became 
conspiciioux,  and  in  which  her  performance 
had  a  real  influence  upon  the  national  taste. 

While  Mara  thus  retained  her  xnpremacy, 
there  was  a  ennsiderabie  body  of  the  public 
who  were  delighted  with  the  sweetness  of 
voice  and  extraordinary  agility  of  Billington’s 
theatrical  Rnglish  style.  If  the  one  was  im¬ 
perial  in  her  attributes,  and  despotic  in  her 
dominion  over  the  court,  the  other  possessed 
such  graceful  natural  endowments,  and  show¬ 
ed  such  luxuriant  wihlnes.s  in  the  display  of 
her  acquirements  in  art,  that  she  became  tri- 
nmphaut  in  the  city.  Mara  ruled  the  greater, 
Billington  the  lesser  musical  public.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  as  yet,  was  remarkable  more  for  her  de¬ 
licious  voice  than  for  any  other  faculty.  To 
those  who  lixtened  only  to  admire,  her  facility 
(acquired  with  infinite  labour)  seemed  a  nat¬ 
ural  gift  she  had  not  yet  reached  to  that 
astonishing  height  of  invention,  precision,  ra¬ 
pidity,  force  and  explication,  which  she  after¬ 
wards  attained.  Thus,  however,  was  taste 
then  divided.  In  1793,  Billington  quitted 
F.ngland,  with  (he  avowed  intention  of  retiring 
altogether  from  the  public  exercise  of  (he  pro¬ 
fession — an  intention  not  then,  nor  for  many 
years  after,  to  be  realized. 

We  must  now  turn  to  another  department 
of  vocal  science — the  tenor  singers  of  (his 
time.  Their  empire  was  more  divided,  though 
(heir  pretensiou«  were  far  more  unequal  than 
those  of  the  female  sovereigns.  Mr.  Harrison, 
Mr.  Incledon  and  Mr.  Kelly,  were  the  singerx 
of  (he  church,  the  confert,  the  theatres  and 
the  gardens.  Of  the  three.  Mr.  Harrixon 
was  far  the  most  able,  though  not  probably 
the  most  popular.  Few  singers  have,  indeed 
ever  appeared,  who,  with  powers  so  limited, 
accomplished  so  much.  Harrison  was  brought 
up  hy  a  Mr.  Burton,  who  is  only  known  as  hav¬ 
ing  a*8isted  in  the  chorusxes  at  the  Driirv- 
lane  Oratorios, when  conducted  by  i^tanly  and 
Linley.  Mr.  H’s  compass  was  short,  and  his 
power  far  from  superioi  ;  hut  such  was  fhe  po- 
ritVp  (be  peculiar  richness,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  hix  tone, — such,  above  all,  was  the  elabo¬ 
rate  polish  of  bis  singing,  that  in  these  re¬ 
spects,  he  certainly  exceeded  any  singer  of 
whom  tradition  has  left  us  knowledge,  or  with 
whom  personal  observation  has  alTorded  us  ac 
quaiiitance.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  used  a  note 
ot  fal.xetto  ;  and  his  manner  was  so  entirelv 
chastened,  as  to  expose  him  to  the  accusation 
of  coldness  fiom  those  who  looked  for  strong 
represeotatioas  of  passion.  Land.  JHag 


THE  CONCERT  OF  SaCRCD  MUSIC  AT  UHARLESruWN. 

On  Tues<Uy  Evening,  a  Concert  of  Sacred 
Moxic  was  given  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker’s 
meeting  housd,  Charlestown,  conducted  hy 
Messrs.  Graupner,  Granger,  Ostinelli,  Hart  and 
rna  ny  other  professicnal  gentlenien  oi'  the  or¬ 
chestra,  with  Mr.  S.  P.  Taylor,  who  presided 
at  the  organ.  1  he  choir  were  select,  and 
their  perlormances  were  executed  in  a  style, 
nearly  approximating  similar  exhii>itions,  we 
have  so  often  witnessed  at  Boylxton  Hall.  The 
audience  were  highly  gratified  »»ith  the  exer¬ 
tions  manifested  on  this  occasion.  We  have 
not  room  at  thi«  late  hour  to  particularize  the 
execution  of  the  several  pieccx,  we  however 
cannot  but  express  our  repugnance  at  (be 
continuation  of  a  practice,  too  generally  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  a  enstom  incompatible  with  proprie¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of 
the  immortal  bard  IV’e  allude  to  inslanccs 
where  Handel's  songs,  which  were  composed 
for  Soprano  voices,  being  aiienipted  by  Ten¬ 
ors,  who  neither  feel,  understand  or  have  the 
power  of  conveying  their  soul  speaking  mod¬ 
ulations.  “  He  Wits  eyes  to  the  blind.,^^  and 
“  Here  beneath  a  londy  slted,^''  are  subjects  ca¬ 
pable  of  great  pathos  of  expression,  and  from 
tradition,  have  never  been  attempted  only  by 
Sopranos.  Handel’s  airs  contains  music  more 
dithcult  of  execution  than  any  other  autlioi  ; 
they  are  strictly  sublime,  and,  to  be  at  all 
effective,  muxt  be  supported  by  the  singer 
with  parallel  magtiiflcence,  the  most  dilhcult 
of  all  attainments.  Haydn’s  music,  will,  in 
a  measure,  sing  itself,  none  but  really  supe¬ 
rior  performers  can  attempt  Handel  with 
the  least  possible  chance  of  succes*.  Editor. 


R1VVL.SHIVS. 

The  two  Loudon  Theatres  (Drury- lane  and 
Covent  Garden)  are  as  usual,  contending  for 
preeminence  and  attract. on,  the  forir.er  with 
.Madame  Vestris  (os  male  ainger)  Mr.  Horn, 
Mr.  Braham  an  I  Miss  Wilson,  and  the  latter, 
w-iih  Miss  Stephens  and  Miss  Hallande.  From 
these,  it  is  presumed,  London  now  possesses  in 
such  females,  greater  musical  talent  than  was 
known  in  the  days  of  Mara.  Storace  and  Bil- 
lingtun. 

Of  .Miss  Wilson,  the  enthusiasm  manifested 
upon  her  appearance  is  oeyond  all  former  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  the  general  voice  has  deculed 
upon  her  merits,  and  demonstrated  itself  in 
applause  of  the  most  generous  and  exhilara¬ 
ting  fervour  The  opposition  writers  repre¬ 
sent  her  as  a  stout,  ruddy,  healthy  looking 
English  girl,  more  pleasing  than  beautiful,  and 
with  a  powerful  voice,  governed  with  consid¬ 
erable  science. 

Communicated. 

Avison  on  musical  expression. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Avison  on  “M  ii- 
sical  Expression,”  with  a  preface  and  notes, 
by  another  hand,  is  soon  to  issue  from  the 
press.  A  book  of  this  kind,  recommended  by 
Thomas  Mooie,  Esq.  and  men  of  his  distin¬ 
guished  rank  in  the  musical  world,  must  be  of 
vast  advantage  in  forming  the  taste  of  our 
community  ;  and  we  congratulate  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  in  having  it  placed  within  its  reach. 


.  1  ■ 
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OR. 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

~  BOSTON,  SAIVRDAY,  MAY  26,  1821. 

THB  COHCERTt  AMD  ORATORIO. 

Regular  concerts  are  grovring  Uiore  in  vogue,  as  the 


A  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Wattles’  talents  and 
ingenuity,  enables  the  Editor  to  reconainend  this  Pan- 
harmonicon  to  the  attentioB  of  those  who  feel  dispos¬ 
ed  to  patroni  le  native  genius. 

LOCKE  HOSPITAI.  COLI.BCTIOIV  OF  SACRED  MUSIC. 

Proposals  are  issued  by  Mr.  Samuel  Green,  of  New 


taste  for  refinement  becomes  more  diffused.  Candi-  London,  (Con.)  for  republishing  The  Locke  Hospital 
dates  for  solo  performances  are  so  few  in  this  metrop-  Collection  of  Sacred  Music. 

olis,  that  Instrumental  music  has  not  been  cherished  Mr.  Green,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  says  “This 
to  that  extent  which  has  attended  the  socal  branch  collection  is  considered  the  best  published  in  Eng- 
of  the  science.  The  qualifications  necessary  to  en-  land,  and  is  well  known  in  this  country  by  most  ani- 
sure  success  in  instrumental  execution,  are  so  multi-  ateurs  and  professors.  One  edition  only,  has  been 
farious,  that  a  considerable  share  of  fortitude  is  indis-  printed  in  this  country,  and  it  now  may  be  consider- 
pensibly  necessary  before  any  one  can  appear  with  .s  out  of  the  market,  or  nearly  exhausted, 
the  requisites  suitable  for  the  occasion.  The  character  of  Madan,  the  compiler  of  this  cel- 

During  the  past  fortnight,  we  have  observed  sever-  ebrated  work,  is  universally  known  by  the  first  raas- 
al  m^rrmtrU*  in  the  musical  world,  combining  pub-  tern,  and  most  of  the  lovers  of  sacred  harmony  ;  his 
lie  benefit  aii<l  individual  emolument,  the  claims  of  taste  and  science  are  here  combined,  and  vouched  for 
each,  have  we  presume,  been  satislaclorily  compen-  a  book  of  sterling  merit. 

sated.  I\  hen  personal  exertion  and  talents  are  Connecticut  has  for  some  years,  been  deluged  with 
brought  out.  we  have  ever  entertained  the  opinion,  musical  compilations  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
thatih'  eii'oit  a  g  tmtnl  girtn  to  exhibit  tom  of  this  de-  States,  some  of  which  have  possessed  considerable 
tcriplion^  hare  always  boen  adequate  to  the  claims  of  but  much  the  greater  p.art  have  served  only  to 

the  indiridualwho  presents  himself  to  the  public.^  ,j,iate  the  public  taste  ;  to  this  cause, in  no  incon«id- 
We  are  not  gifted  with  prophesy,  but  are  more  con-  arable  degree,  but  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  the 
firmed  in  this  belief.  At  the  concert  of  Mr.  Ostinelli ,  introduction  of  “  Paterd  so  called,  may  be 

(certainly  (he  mist  genteel  thing  of  the  kind  we  ev- |  attributed  the  mortifying  and  lamentable  fact,  that 
er  witnessed  in  Boston)  we  experienced  a  nth  and  Connecticut  has  for  some  time  been  receding  from  a 
rare  treat  of  science,  skill  an.I  execution.  At  the  j  ,ast«,  and  correct  execution  in  the  noble  and  de¬ 
oratorio,  every  one  present  at  that  exhibitioi ,  recei  v-  j  ij^hlful  science  of  sacred  music,  while  Massachusetts 
•d  their  moneys  worth,  with  the  additional  gralifica-  i,  emulating  Europe,  and  decidedly  our  master.” 
tion  that  the  evening  was  spent  in  doing  an  act  of 

•harity  ;  and  the  last  Saturday  (by  postponement)  _ _ _ 

Mr.  Granger's  claims  were  complacently  received.  _____ 

From  the  People.  Sir — |n  what  particulars  does  the  present  exetssite 


Sir — In  what  particulars  does  the  present  exetssite 
FANHARWOKicoM.  refinement  in  music  consist  ? — This  is  a  question 

A  Panharmonicon  ha.  just  been  finished  by  Mr.  individual  but  of  general  interest.  If  mn.ic 

Erastus  Wattles,  of  Lebaaon,  in  this  stale,  a  man  .  *  .  -i-  •  •  i 

whose  musical  taste  and  ingenuity  was  rarely  ever  ex-  '*  ranked  ameng  the  fine  arts  ;  and  if  it  is  also 
•elled.  It  is  formed  somewhat  upon  the  plan  of  the  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  those  arts— and  difficult 
ene  imported  into  this  country  several  years  ago  from  from  the  subtile  nature  of  the  principles  it  em- 
Italv,  but  is  far  superior  to  that  because  it  contains  ,  „  <•  .>  r  ur 

more  instruments  and  is  less  bulky.  It  play,  about  of  public 

twenty  tunes  and  the  number  can  be  increased.  Thi#  taste — esjiecially,  if  sacred  music  is  a  divine  institu¬ 
te  the  second  machine  of  the  kind  ever  made.  A-  (ion  and  therefore  an  important  one — an  institution 
bout  two  hundred  martial,  and  nearly  four  hundred  bo,^ever,  which  must  necessarily  prove  mischievous 
other  musical  in<trninents  are  contained  in  a  space  .  . 

not  more  than  four  feet  deep,  ten  broad  and  twelve  '»*  consequence,  unless  it  can  be  made  to  answer 
high  ;  the  top  is  arched,  and  on  it  a  balJ  eagle  it  the  purposes  of  real  sent';ient — if,  in  short  the  pro- 
perched,  as  if  to  say,  “This  is  the  work  of  an  Amer  ductionof  sentimental  feeling  is  the  very  first  of  mu- 

®*1'.** ,  .  .f  *  i-  reoiii«7r».”  and  if  the  very  title  of  the  art  itself. 

Good  judges  ef  music  think  this  performance  will  ’  .  .  ,,  ,  ,  ......  , 

do  honor  not  only  to  Mr.  Wattle,  and  the  enlerpris-  •«rpo«c*  to  be  addressed  to  the  sensibilities  of  our 
ing  men  who  have  advanced  eight  or  ten  thousand  nature  :  then  it  is  evident  that  the  united  rules  of  this 
dollars  t*  encourage  him,  and  to  become  partners  in  are  not  to  be  trifled  with  }  and  that  the  es- 

the  work,  but  also  to  the  town,  and  even  the  state  ,•  .. _ , _ •••  •  _ 

...  L-..!.  .  L  ij  r  ij  tablishment  of  liberal  and  enlirh’ened  criticism,  lu 

which  gave  birth  to  one  who  could  perform  so  ller>  ^  ' 

culean  a  task.  Col.  Trumhull  the  painter,  and  the  present  ineipieat  state  of  music,  iu  our  country, 
(though  I  am  not  quite  certain,}  I  believe  Judge  j  s  a  thiog  of  no  small  moment.  Tbe  writer  of  these 
Trumbull,  the  poet,  are  also  natives  of  Lebanon,  numbers  has  not  presumed  to  set  fitnud/  up  as  the 
Vi  ho  will  say  this  is  not  the  birth  place  of  genius  ? 

The  Panharmonicon  will  shortly  be  removed  to 

Hartford, anil  thence  to  most  of  the  principal  cities  in  erto  made,  are  of  that  prominent  kind  which,  it 
the  United  States.  I  sinciv  ly  hi  pe  tkeei.terpuse.the  should  seem,  need  only  to  be  named  in  order  to  be 
exertion,  the  industry  and  (he  skill,  which  designed  understood  and  acknowledged.  He  is  fully  aware, 
and  perfected  tliis  work  will  not  be  without  its  ap-  ,  ^  i  -  u  v  n  j 

propriate  reward.  While  1  would  lament  and  forget  however, that  their  justness  has  been  called  in  question; 

tilt  frailties  end  inipi  tfeciinns  too  often  the  conC'»ni-  andtkut  ungeBlIemaiily  insinuations  have  been  cifriila- 
itanis  of  ganiasi,  I  am  almost  disposed  to  believe  that  icdagainst  him  by  individuals  that  are  more  or  less  in- 
the  name  ot  iVattles  will  remembered  long  after  But  such  individuals  may  be  assured  once 

aaany  of  those  are  con'igned  to  oblivion,  whose  .  ,  ,  ,  , 

wealth  and  popularity  might  now  nUe  ttieni  far  above  I  ^hat  he  cares  for  none  of  those  insinuations— 

kiivi.  '  A  LOVER  OF  MUSIC.  |  he  is  quite  independent  of  them — be  owes  them  do 


ill  will,  nor  can  the)  by  any  means  provokt  bin  to 
recrimiaation,  to  sensibility  or  to  silence,  while  be 
has  truth  on  his  side,  and  while  tbe  public  interest 
requires  tbott'u/h  should  bo  spoken.  Nor  has  be 
reviewed  any  publications,  because  he  wished  then 
not  to  eireuiate  ;  but  he  has  done  so  because  Le 
wished  them  to  be  better  and  more  deserving  :  and 
if  he  cannot  honestly  think  them  to  be  “/fie  best  tol. 
lection  extant^""  it  is  not  because  he  is  unwtUmg  that 
they  should  be  made  so. 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  phrases 
•‘/oo  muffi  refinementy''^  and  “/oiee  taste  in  modern 
rtfinerrunly'"  which  you  allude  to,  in  an  editori.d  ar¬ 
ticle  of  the  I4th  of  April,  as  extracts  from  one 
your  private  correspondents  ?  Such  phrases  as  tbeie 
may  be  made  use  of  (I  should  fear)  from  their  want 
of  definite  application,  against  the  very  mildest  and 
most  appropriate  suggestions  of  criticism. 

It  is  tme  indeed  that  there  is  much  false  refinement 
and  false  taste  in  modern  music;  but  with  respect  to 
these, no  one  will  accuse  the  writer  ofthese  numbrn, 
of  having  hitherto  been  silent.  He  has  pointed  oat 
exceptionable  traits  of  this  nature,  in  the  higbcit 
specimens  of  composition  and  execution;  and  tbougii 
he  has  spoken  of  excellencies  as  well  as  of  defccU, 
he  has  ever  considered  it  as  an  insult  to  commoi 
sente,  to  suppose  that  any  human  being  should  be 
quite  perfect.  Now  if  he  has  not  sufficiently  eibih 
ited  the  most  striking  traits  of  false  taste  and  falsa  n- 
Gnement— if  he  has  not  sufficiently  ex|K>sed  that  m- 
crifice  of  sentiment  to  sound  avd  to  superfluous  refine* 

I  ments  and  embellishments  which  is  so  often  discoier* 
able  in  modern  music,  he  may  be  allowed  to  Lope, 
perhaps,  that  tbe  little  he  hat  said  may  lead  to  furth¬ 
er  and  more  able  discussions.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed 
on  the  other  hand  that  be  wishes  to  be  nnreasoniblj 
seenre.  For  if  his  remarks  are  strictly  true,  vhit 
cause  is  there  of  consplaint  ?— If  they  are  untrue 
then  let  them  be  refuted.  If  they  are  unimportant 
th  ey  must,  at  least  be  harmless  ;  and  if  mischievous 
let  them  be  fairly  exposed.  Yet  let  not  the  develope- 
ment  of  this  subject  lead  ds  to  wage  war  against  the 
very  fundamental  and  established  principles  of  music: 
for  these  art  by  no  meant  lets  necetviry  from  the 
consideration  that  the  difficult  art  to  which  they  r^ 
late,  is  subject  to  abuse  from  false  refinements :  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  it  by  the  application  of  establish¬ 
ed  rules  that  false  refinements  are  most  tuccettrull} 
detected. 

There  are  two  classes  of  ransiral  critics  in  our 
conntry  that  may  be  considered  equally  deficient  ssd 
superficial.  The  first  will  tell  us  to  notice  every  dr 
fling  departure  from  tbe  strictest  general  rules  o'grta* 
mar  and  here  leave  the  task.  But  if  this  is  to  becnae 
the  only  test  of  merit ;  then  the  art  of  composition  • 
reduced  to  a  species  of  mere  mechanism— «  i"/ 
mathematical  diagradi.  And  if  we  add  to  this  tot 
the  mere  item  of  agreeable  melody  we  are  still  ■ 
difficulty  :  for  who  is  to  deride  on  the  question  tl 
Hgreeableness  ?  The  public,  it  seems  are  the  psflj 
who  are  to  erem'se  the  emotion,  and  aliall  thej 
the  critic  whether  they  may  be  allowed  the  privilcf* 
of  feeling  when  their  sensibilities  are  actnully  vrrooght 
upon  ;  or  whether  they  are  to  be  chided  for  iiapKlilJ 
when  they  are  unable  to  perceive  any  thing  tb**  * 
interesting  ?  The  other  class  of  critics  eatsrbi® 
wider  and  more  general  views  of  the  mbjecL  Tbij 
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bare  examined  the  leading  principles  of  counter* 
point  and  are,  perhaps,  abundantly  supplied  with 
tecknicaliaCormatiois.  They  have  applied  those 
principles  with  some  industry  to  a  volume  of  ancient 
and  modem  specimens  \  but  in  so  doing,  they  have 
been  diaappuiotcd  at  their  fre^ient  want  of  minute 
application.  They  discover  something  peculiar  in 
tbs  compositions  of  every  age— something  that  seems 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  fac*  of  existing  rules;  and 
when  they  also  recollect  that  those  rules  are  not  very 
generally  understood,  they  come  to  the  hasty  conclu¬ 
sion  that  they  are  on  the  whole  of  little  utility  ;  and 
(bat  a  rigid  observance  of  them  is  equally  unneces¬ 
sary  to  the  composer  and  the  reviewer. 

But  this  method  of  judging,  as  well  as  the  former  j 
one,  is  calculated  to  strike  direotly  at  the  root  of  all 
scienoe  and  taste.  How  would  such  principles  as 
these  two  classes  of  critics  have  adopted,  apply  to 
the  higher  beanefaos  of  painting  i  Could  a  West  have 
executed  a  historic  piece  with  the  mere  implements 
of  a  mathematician?  S^ymmetry  and  regularity  of 
proportion  would  doubtless  be  induptntabh  :  but 
^hey  could  neither  give  colour  or  expression  to  the 
piece  ;  and  without  these  the  art  ist  must  completely 
fail  in  the  undertaking.  But  allowing  him  fcis  pallet te 
and  fit  subjects  to  inspire  biio  with  ideas — would  be 
then  reason  as  our  latter  class  of  speculatists,  and 
have  transgressed  in  some  instances  the  established 
rules  of  the  art  ;  that  therefore  the  rules  themselves 
are  of  little  consequence  !  And  would  he  say,  that 
because  few  persons  are  real  judges  of  painting,  that 
therefore  all  refinement  is  useless  ?  A  daub,  indeed, 
would  reason  thus,  and  a  foul  carricature  would  be 
the  result  of  his  labours.  But  the  real  artist  would 
infer  that  bis  task  was  much  more  difficult  from  suc^ 
considerations.  Those  very  minute  and  bidden  prin¬ 
ciples,  that  would  be  lost  on  a  boor,  or  a  superficial 
connoisseur,  would  be  to  him  the  most  important  prin-  | 
ciples,  the  very  lecrets  of  his  art.  The  daub  would 
finish  his  piece  at  once  and  imagine  it  to  be  equal  to 
the  finest  specimens  of  a  Guido— but  not  so  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  artist.  His  piece  must  be  touched  and 
retouched  for  many  successive  sittings  after  others 
might  suppose  it  to  be  sufficiently  perfect.  Nor  is  his 
labour  lost.  The  daub  can  please  the  recipients  of 
bis  piece  in  proportion  only  as  they  remain  ignorant 
•f  the  art  Bnt  the  works  of  the  real  artist  will  in* 
crease  in  interest,  instead  of  diminishing,  with  the 
general  revival  of  the  art,  and  of  themselves  they 
have  a  direct  tendency  towards  improving  the  public 
taste.  These  shall  be  admired  by  posterity,  those 
shall  soon  be  forgotten. 

I  forbear  from  making  the  application.  Nor  do  I 
wish  by  any  means  to  have  the  preceeding  remarks 
nnderstood  as  having  aprrsono/  or  individual  applica¬ 
tion.  It  is  for  the  acknowledgement  of  just  princi¬ 
ples  that  1  would  contend  ;  these  when  once  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  public  vpinivn  would  secure  their  own 
efficacy.  8.  P.  M. 


USEFUL  INVENTION. 

Mr.  Henry  Burnett  has  invented  a  convenient  eo* 
pying  apparatus,  ”by  which  Music  can  now  be  copied 
with  a  dispatch,  neatness  and  legibility,  before  unat- 
tainable.”  The  apparatus  consists  of  The  Card  and 
Tkt  Dolling  Imlrument. 

(O'  'I'he  above  Music  Pen  and  Card,  with  direc¬ 
tions,  are  for  sale  at  the  Franklin  Music  Warehouse, 
No.  t  Milk-street. 
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roR  TBB  ECTERPRIAD. 

AX  uncle’s  letti:r  to  his  neice. 

My  dear  Caroline — 

On  this  agreeable  anniversary  when  you  en¬ 
ter  your  sixteenth  year,  your  aunt  and  1  think  we 
cannot  make  yon  a  more  acceptable  present,  than 
the  British  Essayists,  which  are  her  gift,  and  a  set  of 
the  British  Poets  which  are  from  me  ;  and  I  trust 
that  (hey  will  net  be  the  less  acceptable,  if  they  are 
accompanied  with  a  few  words  of  advice  at  to  read¬ 
ing. 

It  requires  some  courage,  but  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
absolutely  indispensable,  that  you  should  dare  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  literature  ef  the  present  day,  until 
you  have  laid  a  permanent  foundation,  by  first  read¬ 
ing  the  best  authors  of  former  times.  The  girls  wLo 
now  run  through  the  Scotch  Novels  in  a  rapid  ca¬ 
reer,  and  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  Metricaj 
Romances,  Marmiun,  Don  Roderick,  Childe^Ilarod, 
Beppo,  Fanny,  Sukey,  Sic,  Sec.  have  received  much 
amusement  with  bnt  little  profit  ;  and  will  probably 
never  turn  to  the  pages  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Addison, 
Young  or  Johnson  with  any  pleasure.  One  would 
suppose  from  the  present  fashionable  practice,  that 
the  wits  of  queen  Anne’*  reign  were  not  worth  no¬ 
tice  ;  but  1  think  so  differently,  that  if  the  world 
were  to  lose  the  poetry  of  to-day,  and  retain  that  of 
the  last  century,  the  loss  in  my  opinion  would  not  be 
great.  At  any  rate,  we  have  designedly  selected  ; 
•ur  presents  for  you  on  this  occasion,  to  lead  you 
back  to  pure  fountains,and  we  hope  that  you  will  let 
DO  week-day  pass  without  reading  in  the  Essayists 
and  in  the  Poets  too.  There  arc  in  each  set  of  books 
many  pages  to  be  omitted.  Nine  tenth  parts  of  the 
prose  writers  may  be  read  with  profit,  but  not 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  poets.  I  advise  you  to  be¬ 
gin  with  the  Taller, and  read  through  in  course,;omit- 
ting  all  those  papers,  the  subjects  of  which  as  stated 
in  the  table  of  contents,  do  not  interest  you  or  con¬ 
cern  your  sex.  You  will  soon  acquire  pleasure  in  j 
reading  them,  especially  if  you  are  acquainted, which 
I  hope  you  are,  with  the  contemporaneous  history  of 
Great  Britain.  History  and  literature  illustrate  each 
other.  Swift  observed  of  Steele  and  Addison,  that 
they  were  fair  vexing  their  writings,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  ladies  are  much  indebted  to 
those  authors.  If  I  bad  a  daughter  I  should  peremp¬ 
torily  require  of  her  the  reading  of  the  Spectator 
through  tvi  ice  before  she  was  twenty,  allowing  her 
to  pass  over  those  papers  which  appear  from  the  ta-  I 
hie  of  Contents  not  to  be  suitable  or  interesting  to  | 
female  minds.  The  Guardian,  .Adventurer,  Ramb- 
I  ler.  Mirror,  Idler,  kc.  alto  are  fraught  with  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  poets,  I  should  take  a  different  course.  I 
would  not  have  them  read  chronologically.  1  prefer 
Dr.  Aiken's  method,  and  first  recommend  to  you  the 
perusal  of  Pope,  the  master  of  the  modem  school  of 
versifiers.  But  at  Dr.  Aiken  has  published  his  ’’Let¬ 
ters  to  a  young  lady  on  a  of  course  English  Poetry,” 
and  as  it  has  been  printed  in  Boston,  I  shall  rcier 
you  to  it  for  much  excellent  advice,  and  for  direc¬ 
tions  what  to  read  and  what  to  omit.  1  cannot  con* 
elude  without  urging  you  to  ground  yourself  well  in 


the  writings  of  Steele,  Addison,  Pope,  Dryden,  Mil¬ 
ton,  Johnson,  and  other  English  Classic  writers,  be¬ 
fore  you  indulge  in  the  miscellaseous  aud  amusing 
literature  of  the  present  day. 

I  remain  your  affectionate  Uucle  and  Friend 

S. 

JHay  Wh  1821. 


FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAI). 

A  dialogue. 

Toss  that  book  down,  Louisa,  which  ycu  have 
been  poring  over  so  long,  said  Mr.  ■  ■  to  his 

daughter,  and  come  play  a  game  of  chess  with  me- 

Excuse  me,  sir,  for  twenty  minutes,  I  am  just  fin¬ 
ishing  the  life  of  John  Howard  the  Philanthropist  and 
am  exceedingly  interested. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  came  forward,  and 
told  her  father  she  was  now  ready  to  engage  in  the 
fictitious  warfare  be  requested,  but,  added  she,  the 
very  name  of  knights,  and  castles,  and  combatant* 
disgusts  me  since  reading  that  book. 

Nonsense  !  exclaimed  he,  'tis  all  fancy. 

Not  so,  she  replied  ;  one  John  Howard  is  a  great¬ 
er  blessing  to  mankind  than  a  hundred  of  your  Buon¬ 
apartes,  Marlboroughs,  Julius  Cassara,  and  the  other 
great  warriors  you  have  so  often  extolled,  who  caus¬ 
ed  misery  and  suffering  to  an  immeasurcable  extent, 
among  the  human  race.  Indeed  the  example,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  sublime  devotion  of  Howard  to  the 
great  cause  of  benevolence, have  bad  such  effects  up¬ 
on  consin  Maria  and  myself,  that  we  feel  an  ardent 
desire  to  set  out  like  him  upon  some  mission  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

Nonsense  again,  said  Mr.  — — — ,  your  imagina¬ 
tion  deceives  you.  You  have  no  such  feelings,  any 
of  you;  if  you  had,  your  leghorn  fiats  would  have 
cost  a  dollar  or  two  less,  .and  your  last  dresses  been 
ten  per  cent  cheaper,  and  the  money  saved  would 
have  been  bestowed  by  you  on  the  objects  of  the 
Howard  Benevolent  Society,  an  institution  in  your 
own  town,  founded  by  gentlemen,  who  have  associ¬ 
ated  to  co-operate  upon  the  principles  oi  the  great 
Philanthropist,  and  who  if  applied  to,  will  save  you 
young  ladies  the  trouble  and  hazard  of  travelling  to 
relieve  distant  suffering,  and  with  far  better  judg¬ 
ment  will  appropnate  both  your  money  and  your 
personal  services  to  the  diminishing  the  sum  of  de- 
enestic  misery .  Put  these  feelings  to  the  test,  and 
let  me  see  you  devote  a  handsome  portion  of  the 
ward-robe  money  I  allow  you  annually  to  this  excel¬ 
lent  society,  and  1  will  believe  you  sincere. 

•  *  •  •  •  Cetera  desunt. 

FOR  THE  EUTERPE) AS. 

FINE  WOlMlN 

Tv  the  Editor. 

Sir — In  describing  the  merits  of  n  young  lady, 
there  is  the  following  passage  in  Charlotte  Lidiard’s 
I  letter  to  Cmily  Fenshaw,*  which  1  have  recently 
I  read.  ’’Every  one  speaks  highly  of  her  politeness 
:  and  many  agreeable  accomplishments.  But  this 
is  not  enough.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  form  a  woman 
of  merit  that  she  can  sing  weU,  or  dance  well,  or 
play  well  upon  a  musical  instrument.  The  srnn- 
mentt  of /As  mind  and  virtue*  of  the  heart  nutwsigK 
all  these.” 

^Madams  de  Cambon. 
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Now,  Sir,  thil  is  what  I  call  the  lang^iaj'e  of ‘‘  ba  r- 
ren  feneralities.”  I  wish  that  you  or  some  of  your 
correspondenti  would  enumerate  in  detail  what  these 
•rnamtnt »  of  the  mind  and  virtuet  of  the  heart  art, 
which  overbalance  the  scale  against  many  agreeable 
aocooiplishments  such  informatioii  will  oblige 
A  MOTHER  OF  FIVE  DAUGHTERS. 

J^Iount  V tmon,  May  23. 

Perhaps  the  report  of  a  conversation  which  was 
heard  at  a  very  recent  party  and  has  been  communi* 
cated  for  the  Euterpeiad,  will  aflord  a  satisfactory 
answer  ta  this  anxious  Mother. 

‘’She  is  a  very  fine  woman,”  said  Mr.  C4  That  is 
great  praise  far  a  Bachelor,  observed  Mrs.  D.  And 
it  is  praise  well  placed,  he  replied. 

I  should  be  gratified,  said  Mrs.  E.  with  ytur  notions 
of  a  fine  woman  ;  what  are  the  component  parts  of 
this  beau  ideal,  what  are  the  ingredients  ?  I  desire  to 
know  the  rsrtpe,!  with  to  administer  it  in  my  own 
family. 

The  application  to  a  bachelor,  said  Mr.  C.  for  a 
description  of  female  merit,  at  first  appears  strange  ; 
yet  it  is  not  inappropriate.  We  are  the  most  difii. 
cult  persons  to  be  pleated,  and  probably  are  the  most 
studious  and  sagacious  connoisseurs  of  the  characters, 
talents,  virtues,  foibles,  defects  and  viees  of  women. 
It  hat  been  said  of  us,  indeed,  that  we  are  the  vie 
tims  of  prejudice  or  of  unreasonable  apprehensionsi 
which  have  induced  us  to  avoid  matrimony  as  we 
should  the  hazard  of  a  duel,  in  which  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  is  to  fall  ;  but  for  myself,  I  declare  that  I  have 
been  rather  unfortunate  than  prejudiced,  and  that  1 
have  not  been  afraid  of  an  engagement  ;  I  am  single 
because  I  failed  of  victory  over  those  of  whom  only  I 
wished  to  make  a  conquest.  Without  vanity  every 
man  can  boast  that  he  has  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
other  sex  hundreds  of  females,  whom  he  could,  if  he 
pleased,  carry  captive  to  the  altar  of  Hymen,  but 
these  cheap  victories  over  unskilful  eombatants  yield 
no  satisfaction.  She  only,  who,  like  the  virtuous 
Marcia,  “Towers  abate  her  sex," 

IS  the  proper  object  of  a  wise  man's  wishes  at  the 
present  day. 

This  is  truly  an  important  concession, said  Mrs.  D. 
and  I  suppose  all  you  bachelors  are  single  only,  be¬ 
cause  parents,friends, country, (if  exotics,)  inclina  ions, 
and  happiness,  one  or  all.  are  not  sacrificed  for  you 
by  those  fine  girls  upon  whom  you  have  cast  admir¬ 
ing  eyes,  and  who  have  done  quite  as  well  for  them¬ 
selves  by  declining  the  honor  you  wished  to  confer 
on  them  ! — You  have  indeed  convinced  us  of  your 
knowledge  of  our  sex,  now  let  us  be  informed  why 

vou  call  Miss - a  very  fine  woman,  and  why 

you  think  she  deserves  such  a  compliment  at  your 
hands. 

You  mast  not  be  surprised,  rontinutd  Mr.  C - 

1  procei'd  seruwiu  m  arltm  ;  when  a  man  has 
made  a  partii^ilar  subject  the  objecj  of  elaborate 
study  and  investigation,  he  is  apt  to  speak  upon  it 
con  amore,  and  his  conversation  insensibly  assumes 
the  air  of  a  disquisition.  In  my  contemplations  of 
your  sex,  1  have  carefully  analysed  whatever  I  foiiiid 
worthy  of  admiration,  a^d  I  am  willing  to  detail  to 
you  the  results  of  my  higic.J  proeess.  There  are  five 
beads  or  particulars  under  whh  h  1  con.ider  e  very 
woman  I  meet  ;  person,  riinnirs,  mantis,  nund  and 
Kra't.  F.s-.cli  of  these  have  many  5iib-iiivi«ioi>s  5  as 
when)  cojisid.*r  the  person,  I  conttmplte  the  ta<  e. 


complexion,  features,  eyes,  hair,  teeth,  voice,  expres¬ 
sion,  shape,  dress,  cleanliness,  neatness,  heelth,  tec. 
tzc,  and  I  have  often  determined  the  character  of  the 
lady  by  her  care  or  neglect  of  her  personal  appear¬ 
ance  ;  which  it  entirely  in  her  power  to  render  pleas¬ 
ing  or  the  reverse.  When  manners  are  considered, 
I  look  for  oheerfulness,  grace,  ease,  politeness,  pro¬ 
priety,  affable  and  intelligent  conversation,  attentions 
and  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  drawing  room  ; 
when  morals  are  the  subject  of  consideration,  I  can 
allow  neither  envy,  scandal,  prevarication,  dissimula¬ 
tion,  flattery,  affectation,  deceit,  indolence,  self-in¬ 
dulgence,  avarice,  iiupreper  or  vicious  habits,  bad 
company,  ingratitude,  assurance,  infidelity,  hatred, 
hypocrisy,  injustice,  revenge,  vanity,  or  any  immor¬ 
ality  ;  all  woman  should  be  as  Csesar  desired  his  wife 
to  be,  not  only  not  guilty,  but  afiave  suspicion  of 
every  offence,  triumphing  over  temper  ;  they  should 
be,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  angels  on  earth,  filling 
the  whole  circle  of  virtues.  When  I  examine  the 
mind  of  a  woman,  I  look  for  literature,  now  indis¬ 
pensable  to  every  young  lady,  for  intelligence,  far 
accurate  knowledge,  correct  and  elegant  language, 
more  languages  than  one,  sprightly  and  amiable  con* 
versation,  prudence,  well  directed  curiosity,  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  best  authors  of  the  day  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  belles  lettres  and  useful  knowledge, 
sound  judgment,  a  cultivated  understanding,  a  reg¬ 
ulated  imagination,  passions  controuled,  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  intellect,  taste  in  some  or  all  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  practical  skill  in  several  of  them,  and  lastly,  a 
disposition  of  soul  capable  of  serious  and  devout  med- 
itadons,  and  of  fixing  its  luost  permanent  affection'^ 
in  Heaven  : — when  the  heart  of  a  woman  it  contem¬ 
plated  by  me,  I  look  there  for  the  abode  of  good  na¬ 
ture,  for  the  seat  and  theatre  of  filial,  fraternal,  sis¬ 
terly,  conjugal  and  parental  affections,  for  the  dom¬ 
icile  of  frieudship,,  candour,  generosity,  civility,  and 
philanthropy,  and  for  the  temple  of  sound  piety,  and 
of  warm  and  enlightened  devotion. 

From  what  I  bare  now  said,  added  he,  you,  Mrs, 
E.  may  take  a  quantum  sufficit  of  the  ingredients  of  a 
fine  woman,  and  make  a  recipe  for  your  family  use 
according  t*  your  taste  ;  and  I  assure  you,  Mrs. 

D.  that  I  think  Miss  - a  very  fine  woman 

because  I  admire  her  in  the  five  particulars  of  person, 
manners,  morals,  mind  and  heart.  Were  there  many 
women  like  her  there  would  be  fewer  bachelors.” 

The  remainder  of  this  conversation  was  not  com¬ 
municated.  but,  it  is  hoped,  the  mother,  who  addres. 
scd  the  iiitrednctory  note.will  discover  in  what  is  pub¬ 
lished,  an  enumeratioii  of  muuy^f  those  ornaments 
of  tlie  mind  and  virtues  of  the  heart,  which  outweigli 
the  sufverficial  accooiplishments  of  dancing  and  tril¬ 
ling  a  song,  and  thniruming  a  piano  forte,  all  which 
are  very  well  in  their  place,  but  not  among  the  abso¬ 
lute  essentials  of  a  fine  woman.  Life  is  short,  and 
the  period  of  education  limited  to  a  few  years ;  much 
{s  to  be  acquired,  and  all  perfection  cannot  be  at- 
'ained  ;  parents  therefore  are  to  cbnose  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  objects  of  pursuit,  aud,  in  making  this  choice, 
usefulness  and  happiness  her*  and  bliss  in  heaven  are 
chiefly  to  be  regarded,  ('be  present  times  require 
from  women  high  endowments  and  large  acquiremeots 
and  mol  hers,  who  uischarge  their  duties,  do  not  per 
iiiit  (heir  dauthters  to  waste  their  youth  in  uopref- 
itable  amuaeinctit  or  slotltful  indulgence. 


*  Communicated. 

•ERIES  or  LKTrsmS  KROM  A  OERTLKMAV  TO  A 

LADT. 

Latter  4. 

I  shall  henceforth,  furnish  you  with  several  obser¬ 
vations  upon  the  subject  of  women  generally,  an  4 
means  to  consider  their  duties  and  dispositions  to¬ 
ward?  Society,  and  the  necessity  of  their  attending 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  as  there  is  not  a 
doubt  existing  that  the  perceptive  faculty  of  women,ia 
more  acute  and  far  more  lively  than  that  of  men, and 
as  the  quantity  of  knowledge  gained  by  any  individ¬ 
ual,  depends  entirely  upon  the  intensity  of  labour  be¬ 
stowed  upon  cultivating  the  mind.  Women  are  more 
especially  called  'upon  to  pay  all  possible  attention 
to  the  improving,  enlarging  and  invigorating  their 
understanding,  that  they  might  assist  in  acceler¬ 
ating  the  progressive  march  of  the  human  intellect, 
towardsa  higher  degree  of  perfection,  an  object  the 
contemplation  of  which  makes  every  thinking  be¬ 
ing  exult  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  alj 
good. 

I  lay  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible  maxim  (says  a 
celebrated  author)  that  the  only  way  by  which  a 
woman  can  arrive  at  that  degree  of  respectability 
which  she  ought  to  hold  in  the  scale  of  nature,  is  to 
cultivate  and  expand  her  intellect  at  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  for  where  understanding  is  absent  no  real  and  in¬ 
trinsic  power  can  exist,  and  I  hope  to  prove  that 
the  understanding  of  women  hath  been  gradually  in- 
creasmg  from  the  b«  ginning  of  the  world  till  this  pe¬ 
riod,  aiid  is  now  progressively  advancing  to  a  itil^ 
higher  state  of  perfection,  and  that  all  the  power 
they  possess  is  in  direct  ratio  of  their  abilities  and 
their  attainments,  and  more  particularly  I  shall  make 
it  any  business  to  prove,  that  all  the  faults  and  foibles 
which  satyrists  and  declbimers  have  in  their  dnllnesi 
and  malignity  imputed  to  women  as  the  natural  con¬ 
sequences  of  their  inibecility  and  inferiority  to  men, 
proceed  entirely  from  the  tyranny  of  the  males  iu 
kee()ing  the  I'emales  in  ignorance,  which  is  the  source 
of  all  evils  of  every  folly  of  every  absurdity.  When 
a  man  and  woman  meet  together,  and  sail  down  the 
tiile  of  life  in  the  matrimonial  bark,  the  rule,  sway 
and  domination  always  inclines  to  that  side  where 
the  understanding  prepondt  rates,  if  the  womans  in¬ 
tellect  be  superior, the  petticoat  is  erected  as  the 
stuadard  of  government, if  the  man  chance  to  have  an 
abler  mind, the  wife  ranges  herself  in  obedience  un¬ 
der  his  banner.  All  evils  arise  from  want  of  a  clear 
p(  rteption,  a  sound  and  accurate  judgment,  and  a 
clear  perception  to  cultivate  and  enlarge  and  strength¬ 
en  the  understanding — Hence  we  are  led  to  con 
elude  that  no  person  whose  ratiocinative  faculties  are 
clear  and  powerful  can  be  vicious — wherever  wick¬ 
edness  is,  there  must  be  som*  warping  of  the  mind, 
some  p*  rvers  ion  of  the  intellect,  some  erroneous 
judgment,  (or  if  a  person  was  able  to  see  and  compre¬ 
hend  a  subject  in  all  its  consequences,  bearings,  con¬ 
nections  and  depcndeuciAs,  he  must  naturally  pre¬ 
fer  virtue  to  rice,  both  with  regard  to  his  present 
ami  futete  existence.  If  >hit  reasoning  be  just,  I 
confess  that  I  see  no  fallacy  in  it,  I  think  that  I  shall 
without  difficulty  in  tl)e  course  of  juy  observations 
provb  that  women's  chiefest  good  is  an  enlarged  and 
cultivated  understanding,  which  is  the  source  of  aH 
honor,  esteem,  k>ve,  uffectioo  and  felicity. 
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VOK  TBK  BCTBIirKIAD. 

AiroTBBR  BIT  OF  •ROTBBR  JIM's  JOOR.aAL* 

FtUhtn  and  Sont—MothtrM  and  OauffhUn, 

7  3e  ion  of  Solomon,  (laid  an  li'ngli.h  Dirinej 
wai  but  a  *iUj  weak  man,  and  the  ion  of  Hesekiab 
wai  wicked.” — Here  then  were  two  fatben,  one  the 
wUeit  of  mea,  and  the  other  a  good  man,  and  jet 
their  ions  were  unworthj  !  In  later  times,  the  bhto- 
rj  of  Lord  Chesterfield  and  his  son,  shows  the  inefi* 
caoj  of  manj  parental  efforts,  and  that  talents,  and 
merit  are  not  hereditarj  like  wealth.  Perhaps,  with 
a  few  striking  exceptions,  as  Pit  and  Fox  in  England, 
and  the  present  Secretarj  of  State  in  America,  whose 
fathers  were  great  men ;  the  reversa  of  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  true,  and  eminent  parents  usuallj  bare  ordina- 
rj  children.  Most  great  men  have  made  themselres. 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Shakespeare,  Miltou,  Chat, 
ham,  Buonaparte,  Franklin,  Washington,  Amesi 
Hamilton,  Itc.  he.  who  were  their  fathers  f 

The  observation  maj  be  extended  to  rich  men  : 
the  talent  of  making  money  is  seldom  hereditarj  : 
most  of  the  rich  men  in  America  made  their  own  for 
tunes,  and  their  sous  cominonij  have  the  art  of  spend* 
ing  rather  than  of  earning. 

Let  us  look,  too,  at  the  fair  sex.  Celebrated  wo¬ 
men  have  seldom  imparted  their  beautj,  talents  and 
accomplishments  to  their  offspring.  I'be  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  had  many  daughters,  but  none  of  them 
have  inherited  her  wit,  attractions,  fame  or  personal 
charms.  How  many  mothers  vie  in  youthful  bloom 
and  sprightliness  with  their  own  children,  and  pass 
for  their  sisters  ?  What  inferences  are  to  be  made 
from  these  premises  ? 

First — Great  and  rich  men  are  usually  too  much 
occupied  in  their  own  concerns,  and  fur  their  own 
success  and  fame,  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children  ;  they  are  commonly  separat¬ 
ed  from  them,  and  leave  to  **  hirelings'’  what  should 
be  done  by  themselves. 

Secondly — The  children  of  great  and  rich  men, 
have  few  motives  to  personal  exertion  ;  every  thing 
is  usually  done  for  them,  and  they  indolently  repose 
upon  th  e  fund  of  their  father’s  fame  or  fortune. 

Third  ly — Distinguished  women  are  drawn  so  irre- 
siitably  into  dissipation,  business  or  pleasures,  that 
their  daughters  have  but  little  of  their  mother’s  com¬ 
pany  and  conversations  at  the  times  they  are  most 
seasonable  smd  advantageous  ;  and, if  common  report 
is  not  scandalous,  many  mothers  dread  the  rivalsbip 
of  their  own  girls,  and  some  keep  them  in  check. 

Fourthly— -There  is  an  education  of  letters  and  an 
education  of  habits  (  the  first  receives  too  exclusive¬ 
ly  the  care  of  parents,  the  latter  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  is  neglected.  Habits  are  the  stamina  of  char- 
actei,  and  these  being  disregarded,  boys  and  girls  are 
good  or  bad  by  chance.  Let  parents  establish  good 
habits  in  their  children,  and  all  the  blessings  of  life 
will  probably  be  within  their  reach  and  acquirements 


riRB  ARTS. 

The  study  of  the  fine  arts  is  forced  on  young  per- 
w>u«  with  or  without  genius  (fashion  having  swallow- 
*d  up  that  distinction)  to'such  excess,  as  to  vex,  fa- 
llgot  and  disgust  those  who  have  no  talents,  and  to 
determine  them  as  soon  as  they  become  free  agents  to 
tbaadon  all  such  lormcRting  acquirements. 


FOR  ram  acTkRraiAD. 

FoFULAR  MAXIMS. 

Open  hearted,  indiscreet  girls,  often  pick  up  a  few 
strong  notions,  which  are  as  false  in  themselves  as 
popular  among  a  certain  class  ;  such  as  that  ”  warm 
friends  must  make  warn  enemies,” — that  ”  the  gen- 
erous,]ove  and  hate  with  all  their  hearts” — that  ”  a 
reformed  rake  makes  the  best  husband”— that  ’^there 
iv  no  medium  in  marriage,  but  that  it  is  a  state  of 
exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite  misery” — with  many 
other  doctrines  of  latal  currency  and  equal  unsound- 
ness.  These  are  mischievons  aphorisms,  to  which 
the  principles  and  the  happiness  of  many  young  wo¬ 
men  have  been  sacrificed. 

COMFAFT. 

Many  persons  neglect  ti  eir  studies,  and  yet  collect 
much  information,  like  lawyers  who  get  their  knowl¬ 
edge  iu  court  and  not  in  their  offices.  This  has 
sometimes  caused  wonden,  but  there  is  no  magic  in 
it.  At  the  present  times  the  conversation  of  good 
company  is  always  instructive,  and  learned  men 
have  grown  affable  and  communicative.  Mr.  Fox 
declared  in  the  British  House  ef  Commons  that  be 
had  learned  mors  from  Mr.  Burke’s  conversation 
than  from  all  the  books  be  had  ever  read. 

SEXUAL  SVPBRIORITT. 

Women  have  equal  parity  but  are  inferior  in  the 
whaleneti  of  mind,  in  the  integral  understanding. 
The  female,  too,  wanting  steadiness  in  her  intellect¬ 
ual  pursuits,  is  perpetually  turned  aside  by  her  char¬ 
acteristic  tastes  and  feelings.  Woman  in  the  career 
of  genius  is  the  Atalanta,  who  will  risk  loosing  the 
race,  by  running  out  of  her  road  to  pick  up  the  gol¬ 
den  apple  ;  while  her  male  competitor,  without  pos¬ 
sessing  greater  natural  strength  and  swiftness,  wil^ 
more  certainly  attain  his  object  by  direct  pursuit,  by 
being  less  exposed  to  seductions  of  extraneous  beau¬ 
ty,  aud  will  win  the  tace,  not  by  excelling  in  speed, 
but  by  dispising  the  bait. 

ADVAMTAGE8  OF  LATB  BlBllTO. 

An  old  female  relation  of  BonntU  Thornton  having 
found  him  in  bed  at  noon,  exclaimed,  ”  Ah,  Bonnell, 
Bonnell,  1  see  plainly  you  are  determined  to  shorten 
your  days.” 

Very  true.  Madam,  (replied  he)  but  by  the  same 
rule,  1  shall  lengihen  my  nighit.''* 

Notwithstanding  the  remark  of  another  English  wit 
that  ’’his  watch  goes  best  wound  up  at  nixht,”  1  am 
pleased  to  observe,  that  Deiihvr  tl^  ladies  nor  literati 
of  Boston  have  adopted  the  principle  or  practice ;  our 
fashionable  parties  now  break  op  before  midnight, our 
belles  assemble  in  the  breakfast  room  before  eight, 
our  students  waste  no  midnight  oil,  and  our  scholars 
have  proved  the  truth  of  the  adage,  ^Aurora  Murit 
Arnica, 

BORROWSD  BOOKS. 

Valerins  used  to  say  he  learned  more  from  borrowed 
books  than  from  his  own,  because  not  having  the 
same  opportunity  of  reviewing  them,  be  read  them 
with  more  esure. 

ACCOMFLlSHMEBTfl. 

A  fine  woman  ought  to  s^ld  annually  to  her  ac. 
complietifflcuis,as  much  as  her  beauty  loses  in  the 
time* 


FOR  TRB  BBTRRFBIAD. 

TO  "  '  ,  WITH  A  HAAIMOMB  VOLUME  OF  FORMS 

See  here  display’d,  to  each  as-ign’d  his  part, 

The  Poet’s,  Printer’s,  and  the  ’Graver’s  art. 

With  what  a  fire  the  sounding  numbers  glow  ! 
How  sweetly  smooth  the  lines  harmonious  flow  ! 
Equal  in  each  the  ”  master  spirits”  fire. 

To  melt  to  pity,  or  to  rage  inspire  1 

I'he  Printer’s  skill  does  next  the  eye  engage, 

By  whom  alone  we  read  the  poet’s  page — 

To  him  the  ’Graver  adds  his  tasteful  aid. 

And  shows  the  power  of  mingled  light  and  shade. 
Last,  though  not  least,  the  modest  artist’s  place. 
Who  binda  the  whole,  and  adds  the  outward  grace. 

E’en  such  a  book,  complete  in  every  part 
To  charm  the  eye,  anu  captivate  the  heart — 

So  rich  within,  and  yet  so  fair  to  see. 

Dost  tkou  appear,  angelic  Maid,  to  me  ! 

Tby  face  the  page  where  1  have  oft  perus’d 
The  lines  of  bright  intelligence  diffus’d— 

In  thee,  at  in  this  volume  are,  combin’d 
The  rarest  beauty,  and  the  purest  mind  ! 

To  crown  thee  perfect,  and  what  more  I  prise 
Than  all  the  thousand  wonders  of  thy  eyes— 

Than  e’ea  those  eyes,  which  beam  on  me  more 
bright  ^ 

Than  Venus’  star,  and  shed  a  heavenlier  bght— 
Watching  each  playful  feature,  while  I  view 
Expression  ever  ofaanging,  ever  new, 

Tet  still  good-humor  reigns  in  every  line. 

And  breathes  o’er  all  the  mental  charm  divine! 

YORICK. 


BFIOMA. 

- 1  'No.  6. 

When  Pheebus  darts  his  fiery  beams, 

I'm  seen  upon  the  crystal  streams 
And  on  the  verdant  plain. 

Tm  seen  when  gentle  breeies  move, 

I’m  seen  when  lovers  talk  of  love. 

And  stay  while  they  remain. 

No  recrets  can  they  ere  reveal 
No  nostrums  to  each  other  tell. 

To  hasten  me  away. 

*  I’m  seen  ib  every  farmers  cot. 

Nay  even  in  the  boiling  pot. 

Forever  and  for  aye. 

Ticio  stands  gaxhig  for  the  clouded  sun. 

To  be  iuform’d,how  fast  his  hours  shall  run. 

Ah  !  foolish  Tkio,  art  thou  sound  in  mind. 

To  loose  by  seeking,  what  sbou  seek’st  to  find 

os  MOSDAY  EVENING,  MAY  S8, 

— WILL  BB  FERFORMBI>—  , 

The  celebrated  Tragedy  in  5  Acts,  called 

ALEXANDER  THE  GKEA T. 

Alexander,  Mr^KEAN- 

Roxanna,  Mn  Duff. 

Statira,  Mrs.  Drumssond. 

With  B  Farce  as  will  be  expressed  in  IbeBiUi. 
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THE  BOVqVET. 

Here JlotB'ri  unnumbered  their  eolort  unt/e, 

Some  pinkf  and  tome  purple^tome  blue  and  tome  whiter 
Some  damatk,  tome  yeUotr,  tome  green  and  tome  red^ 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffutirtly  thed. 


roR  THB  CDTBRPBlAD. 

TO 

MAT  MORir. 

“  While  the  roty-footed  May 
Stealt  bliuhing  on,  together  let  ut  tread 
The  morning  dewt,  and  gather  in  their  prime 
Freth  blooming  flowert  to  grace  thy  braided  hair, 
And  thy  lov'd  botom,  that  improvet  their  nceeti. 

THOMSOR. 

Fain,  fain  would  I  gailand  thy  boaom  and  brow, 

With  the  fairest  of  tlowreti  this  earth  can  bestow  ; 
And  fain  would  embellish  thy  dark  auburn  hair. 

With  gems,  pure  and  bright  as  thy  spirit  ray  FAIR. 

But  where  is  the  tpell,  that  would  hallow  the  deed  ? 
Where  the  smile  of  approval  to  pledge  as  a  meed  f 
Where  the  fond  speaking  glance, mystick  nuncio,sent 
To  the  bosom,  when  fate  the  last  mteniew  lent  f 

If  the  tpell  be  dissolv'd  not,—  the  smile  still  can  play. 
And  the  eloquent  glance  still  emit  its  bright  ray  ; 
With  a  Chaplet,  I’d  crown  thee,  that  never  should 
fade 

Till  the  heart  that  enweve  it,  in  earth  should  be  laid. 

Wouldest  thou  have  it  resemble  the  little 
QUET” 

That  1  gave  thee,  my  FAIR,  just  a  twelve-month  this 
day— 

When  fortune  unkindly  decreed,  thou  should’st  go. 
Where  the  blight  sunny  waves  of  the  JIfemnuicii;  flow? 

Oh  the  *’/ru”  soon  changes  its  drapery  of  blue. 

And  the  *-Lilatk"  soon  looses  its  fragrance  and  hue  ; 
The  '^Evergreen"  too,  may  be  nipt  by  the  blast. 
Though  the  ''lock  thai  entwin'd  them"  forever  may 
last. 

Since  the  flowrets  of  earth,  only  bourgeon  to  fade. 

No  Wreath  from  their  perishing  beauties  I'll  braid  ; 

I’ll  gather  a  CHAFl.ET  from  Gardens  above. 

Whose  bright  flow’rets  bloom  in  the  Eden  of  Lave. 

I’ll  compose  it  of  HOfE — fair  permnial  ^ow'r. 
Shedding  fr.vgrance  and  light,  in  despair’s  darkest 
hour  ; 

Then  JOY’S  Damatk  rote  shall  the  chaplet  adorn, 
Impearl’d  with  the  dews,  and  the  blushes  of  morn. 

AFFECTION’S  fair  mow  drop— the  first  vernal  flow’r 
That  blossoms  in  youth,  to  enamel  its  how’r  ; 

Next  the  Woodbine  of  FKIENDSHIF— that  twines , 
round  her  guest. 

And  folds  him  mid  p..rils,  more  close  to  her  breast. 

LOVE’S  n'let—a(t  born,  but  to  blossom  and  die. 

By  the  bosom  nneheri-h’d — 'inteen  by  tlie  eye  ; 

And  the  Lilly  of  1'RUTH— rob’d  in  vestments  of 
white. 

As  eternal  and  pure,  as  the  fountain  of  light. 

FIDELITY’S  bright  Helianihut—thet  turns 
The  tnnu  tmtlc  on  her  J^re,  mid  earetset  or  froimt, 
ESTKF.M’S  blushing  Eglantine— min'd  in  the  vale. 
Whose  fragrance  perfuipes  every  br^aftliof  the  gale,  i 


Mild  CHARITY’S  tentUire  plant,  that  forgives 
Ev’ry  pang  of  unkindness  her  bosom  receives  ; 

And  MElRCY,thy  Certus — which, radiant  and  bright. 
Lights  the  penitent's  soul  through  eternity’s  night: 

W'ith  the  Laurel  of  Faith,  shall  these  flow’rets  be 
twin’d. 

Which  no  malice  can  scath— no  perfidy  sever  ; 

Then  the  CHAPLET,  my  FAIR,  round  thy  brow 
will  I  bind. 

There  to  bourgeon  and  blossom  and  flourish  forever ! 

May  1,  lOTl.  GENEVIO. 

(^l^The  above  wot  reeeired  too  late  for  our  latt. 

FOR  THB  BUTBRPBIAD. 

To  Miss - of  W - . 

**  When  wan  dejection  rules  the  hour. 

And  hope  is  bid  in  shades  of  night ; 

What  joy,  to  find  some  vivid  power. 

To  pierce  the  gloom  with  rays  of  light. 

To  lean  on  some  edbgcnial  breast. 

Alive  to  feeling,  friendship,  love  ; 

Like  thine,  with  genius,  virtue,  blest 
The  gay,  the  giddy  throng  above. 


Their  bine  eyes  will  be  blue  eyes  still. 

Will  have  fire,  ar.d  lips  will  warm, 

Lips  will  be  lips,  say  what  they  will, 

And  to  kiss  them,  where’ s  the  barm  ? 

To  the  church,  to  marry,  fair  one,  go, 

Bells  in  belfries  toll  ding  dong, 

If  your  mother  did  not  so  j 
Then  your  mother,  child,  was  wrong. 

From  the  Morning  Chronicle, 

WHAT  IS  LOVB  ? 

’Tif  that  requisite  ineffable  feeling  of  the  soul. 

That  ebbing  and  flowing  that  knows  no  control. 
Which  rushes  unbidden  and  tinges  the  cheek. 

With  the  rose  buds  of  love  that  tacitly  speak  ; 
’Tiitlie  iweetner  of  life,  ’tis  the  solace  of  woe, 

’Tis  the  lamp  that  sheds  light  on  our  dark  path  below, 
’Tis  a  painfully  thrilling  and  pleasing  emotion, 

Y et  pure  as  its  goddess  the  daughter  of  ocean  ; 

’Tis  that  high  intellectual  haven  of  rest. 

Where  those  who  are  moor’d  are  assuredly  blest 

EUGENIO. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When  shrouded  deep  in  miseries  veil, 

And  adverse  fate  forbids  to  smile, 

Thy  soothing  presence  would  not  fail 
The  care  worn  moments  to  beguile. 

Notunknosm,  ’chantress  hither  come. 

Nor  throw  from  far  thy  cheering  ray  ; 

’Til  thine  to  dissipate  the  gloom. 

And  chase  the  clouds  of  grief  away. 

MORTIMER. 

FOR  THF.  BUTBRPKIAP. 
■OISO. 

Were  mine  the  simple  shepherd’s  lot, 

A  straw  rooPd  thed  my  dwelling— 

Thrice  happy  still  I’d  deem  my  cot. 

So  it  were  blest  with  Ellen  ! 

Had  I  a  King’s  imperial  state, 

A  palace  for  my  dwelling — 

How  joyless  still  would  be  my  fate, 

Unless  my  queen  were  Ellen  ! 

YORICK.  I 

FOR  rBB  BOTBRrBlAD. 
■IMPLICITT. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  about  the  merit  of 
Woodsworth’s  poetQi.  Hit  adiocatea  say  ’’simplici. 
ty  is  a  characteristic  of  the  highest  species  of  poetry,’  I 
H is  opponents  observe,  that  his  poetry  is  often  so! 
timple  as  to  become  rlUy.  I'be  following  parody  is 
intended  to  illustrate  the  last  remark. 

In  Woodsworth’s  pooms  Vol.  2.  p.  IM,  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Violets,  do  what  they  will. 

Withered  on  the  ground  must  lie : 

Daisies  will  be  daisies  still : 


JEPTHA’S  DAUGHTER. 

ItoHIS  Day,  It  publlshH  and  for  sale  at  this  Office 
tbs’  much  admired  Song  of  JEPTHA’S  DAUGhI 

TF.R,  arranged  for  the  Organ  or  Piano  Forte _ Price 

26  rents.  May  2fl. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  FLUTE. 


jnnHE  inhscriber  respectfully  informs  the  yoniir 
JT  gentlemen  cf  Boston,  that  his  Evening  school 
continues  open  for  the  admission  of  a  few  more  schol¬ 


ars. 

Those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan¬ 
tage  resulting  from  a  regular  system  of  instructioo, 
founded  on  experience  and  a  study  of  the  works  of 
eminent  instructors  in  Europe,  may  now  have  an  op- 
portiinitv  of  learning  the  various  Canties  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  and  pleasing  instrument ;  which  is,  of  all 
others,  the  most  suitable  accom|>animent  to  the  Pi¬ 
ano  Forte  and  voice. 

For  further  particulars  apf)ly  at  the  Franklin  Ma¬ 
sk:  Ware  House,  No.  2,  Milk-street. 

GEORGE  POLLOCK. 

April  28. 

new  selection  of  approved  PSALM  and  HYMN 
1  UHes,  from  the  works  of  the  most  esteemed 
authors,  ancient  and  oiodtrii,  comprising  nearly  Ui« 
whole  of  the  ()opular  melodies,  which  have  become 
the  standard  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States ;  together  with  many  tunes  never  before  pul^ 
lished  in  this  country.  By  SAMUEL  DYER— for 
Male  by  Richardson  and  Lord, No.  75  CornbilJ.  Boston. 

Mav  12, 

JUST  PUBLIStlF.D. 

yp>ICHARI)SON  &  LORD  have  this  day  puhRih- 
eJO>  ed,  a  new  piece  of  Sacred  Music,  euMtied  The 
CHRISTIAN  REIGN  ;  being  the  Seventy-second 
Psalm,  Watts’  Version,  set  in  an  easy  and  fsmiiiar 
style  ;  aalculated  for  an  nrdirMtion,  or  other  occasion¬ 
al  service,  by  the  author  of  ”  Lords  Day.” 

April  28. 


Daises  they  must  live  and  die  ; 

Fill  your  lap  and  fill  ^  our  bosom.. 

Only  spare  the  strawberry  blossom. 

PARODT  OR  THB  ABOVE. 
Fair  worobn  win  the  heiwts  of  men, 
.Men,  the  hearts  ef  women  loo  ; 

It  hae  been  so,  the  Lord  knows  when — 
What  then  can  the  poor  things  do  } 


MUSIC  TUITION. 

e^R.  S.  P.  TAYLOR,  from  New-York,  Profess- 
or  anrt  Teacher  of  Mueic,  and  Organist  to  the 
“West  Church,’’  respectfully  tender*  bis  Proiessieiw 
Services  to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston,  in 
teaching  thy  Piano  Forte,  Organ  and  singing. 

(^^Application  to  be  made  at  the  Fraaklin  Musio 
Warebouse,  No.  2  Milk-street— or  at  bis  house 
Clark-streetjWherc  he  will  gi*e  Instnictions  to  th«*« 
Pupils,  who  can  have  the  use  of  his  Piano  Forte, 


